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Tar the Poughkeepsie Ceaket: 
THE FALL OF BEXAR: 
A TEXIAN TALE. 


As fondly the mother her darling caresses, 
Her tears falling down on her cheeks like the rain ; 
She tells of her husband while tearing her tresses, 
Ah, never, my child, will you see him again. 
The flag led him on by the light of its star 
To Freedom and glory ; he fell at Bexar. 
F. L. Waddell. 


Firmly seated in the Executive ehair, hold- 
ing almost imperial sway over the fallen realms 
of Montezuma, and looking with an enlighten- 
ed mind,with proud and haughty contempt, up- 
on the priest-ridden rulers of the dependant 
provinces, Santa Anna, the Napolean of the 
West, held an exalted station among the list of 
conquerors and political benefactors. Witha 
policy supported by those salutary principles 
upon which our happy Republic is founded,he 
led on the legions of Mexico against the mer- 


cenaries of the mother coufftry,and succeeded 


in breaking the bond which bound them to the 
throne of Ferdinand. Such a glorious a- 
chievement won for him the bright laurels of 
a patriot, and his joyous countrymen in the 
plenitude of their grateful emotions clothed 
him with the chief executive power, and ac- 
knowledged him as the Dictator of all Mexico. 


To the eye of the warm hearted American he | 


seemed like a kindred spirit with those who 
battled upon the fields of our revolutionary 
struggle, and they were ready to risk their for- 


tunes and their liberties to the discretion of 


such a ruler. Texas, the Garden of Mexico 
as respected richness cf soil, was a vast uncul- 
tivated waste, whose riches were buried be- 
neath the dense forest, or the wild grass of the 
prairie, for the want of enterprise and indus- 
try toexhumethem. Such a field for Ameri- 
can enterprise, when once known, could not 
long remain unexplored by the adventurous 
sons of the west, especially when the supreme 
government gaye such warm encouragement ; 
and the banks of the Brassos and the Colorado 
were soon peopl@@ with the industrious yeo- 
manry of the Mississippi. Elated with the 
golden prospects that shone upon their efforts, 
they held out every inducement to their friends 
to follow, and the rich wilderness of Texas 
was fast becoming. fruitful garden. Themud- 
cottages of San Antonio were hastily disap- 
pearing before the steady march of improve- 
ment, and neat mansions occupying their hum- 
ble stations. 

But while all this glorious realization of the 
most sanguine dreams of the colonists was ad- 
ding increased strength to enterprise, the un- 
curbed ambition of the Mexican chief, that had 
succumbed to temporary restraint by the hand 


representative privileges, and consolidate the 
legislative power into sovereign centralism.— 
The people of Texas were the first to observe 
this increasing abridgement of their liberties, 
for the other provinces were peopled witha 
population who had never tasted the sweets of 
settled and undisturbed freedom. Yet they at 
length saw the aggressions of their chief and 
in concert with Texas asked for a restraint up- 
on the strides of his ambition. Santa Anna 
saw the disaffection, knew there was no time 
time to be lost and resolved to secure the throne 
of Anuahac while power was yetin his hands. 





With a promise of aid from the other provin- 
'ces Texas unfurled her banner and declzred, 
| not hostility to the government, but allegience 
to the spirit of the Constitution. The Chief 
| saw Ais danger, the priests saw ¢ieir danger, 
| and their combined power was directed against 
chivalric Texas. Zacatecas, Tamaulipas, 
' San Louis Potosi, atid one or two other prov- 
| inces, raised the standard of revolt, but when 
‘the anathemas of the growing tyrant went 





| 
| 
| 


(forth, “Viva los Santa Anna!” rang along } 


‘their lines, and these cowerdly and hypocriti- 
eal allies left Texas to stand or fell as destiny 
might deternzine. 

Wow was the time to test the courage, the 
patriotism, the unwavering determination of 
the sons of those who battled upon the green 
at Lexington, the brow of Bunker Hill and 
the bloody heights of Yorktown, and nobly 
| did they exhibit the chivalry of their sires. A 
convention was called, a provisional govern- 
ment formed, an army organized and Houston 
placed at its head. Success attended the Tex- 
ian arms untilthe Mexican chief appeared in 
person and besieged the Alamo at Bexar.— 
Thus we have taken a bird’s-eye view of the 
events prior to the tragedy there enacted, and 
we will leave the task of penning the subse- 
quent political facts which transpired, to a 
more able pen, while we record some instances 
of individual bravery. 

Jose Hernanda, son of a proud Hidalgo of 
Tenochtitlan, fired with a love of liberty and lib- 
eral principles, had left his native city where 
it existed but in name, and took up his resi- 
dence among the free-minded people of Texas. 
When the encroachments of Santa Anna were 
complained of, his importunities were sent a- 
mong the rest, and he implored his father to 
use his influence in checking the invasions of 
the chief. But his father who was warmly at- 
| tached to Santa Anna and to popery, refased 
his prayer and discarded his son as a rebel. — 
| Fearing to return to become reconciled to his 
| parent, and still clinging fondly to the reared 


| standard of liberty, he threw his life and his 
\ 





of policy, began to grow eager for an exercise | fortunes into the arms of Texas, and jomed 
of its strength, and the patriot Santa Anna | the staiudard of the mtrepid Houston. Previ- 
looked with hope and expectation upon the im- | ous to this, and while the smiles of prosperity 


perial purple that fell from Iturbide the usur- 
per. By degrees hechanged his cabinet, drew 


tighter the reins of government, abridged the ' 


gladdened the-hearts of all Texas he had con- 


| 


owed a duty to his adopted country superior to 
considerations of self, and mutual pledges 
were exchanged for the consummation of their 
marriage as soon as Victory should perch up- 
on the standard of Texas. It was with acute 
feelings of pain, that the young Mexican gave 
a last embrace to his betrothed Mary, whose 
tears bespoke the emotions of her heart. __, 

“Go,” said she to Hernanda, “and may the 
God of battle give strength to your arm and 
weight to your sword. I freely renounce my 
happiness, for the cause of Liberty, and should, 
your grave be dug upon the battle field, I wilt 
search it out and water its herbage with my 
tears. My hourly prayer shall be for your 
success—let your watch-word and war-cry be 
‘God and liberty. ” 

Hernanda left her with emotion and joining 
the eager volunteers who were impatiently 
waiting his coming on the »anks of a little 
stream not far distant, he endeavored to calm 
his feelings by reflecting upon the field of glo- 
ry that spread out before him. Hearing that 
the forces of the Texian army were concen=- 
trating forthe purpose of forming a power 
sufficient to besiege San Antonio they made # 


| rapid march thither and joined them the eves 











| 
tracted a matrimonial alliance with the dangh- | 
ter of an American merchant at Harrisburgh {a great many of the lower classes are either un- 


ning previous to their departure. Here Her- 
nanda witnessed several scenes of parting sim- 
ilar to his own and, it seemed to give his bosom 
relief when he could communicate his feelings 
to sympathetic hearts, 

It was just at evening when they reached 
the banks of the Brassos, and they resolved to 
delay the crossing until morning, as few were 
acquainted with eitherbank. Hernandastrol- 
led to the dark shade of a sycamore where he 
sat down to indulge a few moments in Memory 
of the past, and the pleasing anticipations of 
future happiness, when the tumult of war 
should cease, and his destiny become identified 
with that of his beloved Mary. While indal- 
ging in this pleasing reverie, he was suddenly 
startled by a horsernan who dashed by at fult 
speed in the direction of their little camp.— 
Hernanda hastened thither and found him sur- 
rounded by the eager soldiery, who were lis- 
ten’ng tothe gloomy message which he brought. 
He had been commissioned by the authorities 
of Harrisburgh to communicate to the army 
the fact that upwards of two thousand Mexi- 
cans .were on the march for that place, and 
calling upon the Texian arms to defend them. 
Hernanda heard théemessenger coupling the 
names of Mexicans and Harrisburgh and he 
burned with anxiety to fly to the rescue of his 
betrothed. He pressed forward and seizing 
the hand of the messenger, demanded his at- 
tention. 

“Tell me,” said Hernanda, “have the people 
fled Harrisburgh, or are they left to the mercy 
of an armed enemy.” 

“Some have fled,” said the courier, “others 
have armed for the defence of the town, while 
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abie to arm or fly. Mr.—— the acting magis- 
trate, is endeavoring to rally a force sufficient 
to repel them until aid may arrive.” 

“Sigtior ——!” cried Hernanda, with emo- 
tion, for it was the father of his Mary, “does 
his family still remain amid the threatning 
danger ?” 

“T cannot tell,” answered the courier, ‘nor 
have I time to answer further questions.— 
Here,” said he,pulling a letter from his bosom, 
"js a despatch given me by a charming young 
lady for one Jose Hernanda. Does such an 
one belong to this battallion ?”’ 

“It is I,” exclaimed Hernanda, eagerly seiz- 
ing the proffered letter. He drew away from 
his companions and broke the seal, It was 
from Mary—she wrote thus : 

“The Mexicans are advancing—the fires of 
their camp were seen last evening—Harris- 
burgh is all confusion and we know not whith- 
er to’escape. If you have influence, use it for 
us, and save us from the power of Cos. God 
give you strength. 


Yours, in danger, Mary.” 


Hernanda was almost frantic, and he used 
every argument to induce their commander, 
Col. F—— lo turn his steps towards Harris- 
burgh. But the success of Texas depended 
upon securing the strong-hold of San Antonio 
de Bexar, while it yet remained weakly guar- 
ded, and the next morning they reached the 
opposite side of the Brassos,and made a forced 
march towards the Colorado. Gloomy indeed 
was that march to the young Mexican, for al- 
though his heart glowed with the love of lib- 
erty, yet the pure and holy flame of affection 
for Mary occupied a large space therein, and 
thedanger to which she was exposed increased 
his love. 

It was early in the morning when he reach- 
ed the vicinity of Bexar, and they were sur- 
prised to see the national flag of Mexico float- 
ing overthe Alamo. But the secret was soon 
told by a deserter fromthe enemy. The deter- 
mination of Cos was to attack Harrisburgh,but 
hearing that a force was on their march for 
Bexar, he immediately turned his army and 
made a forced march for that place, which he 
reached by an almost parallel route a few hours 
previous to the arrival of the Texians. This 
information gave Hernanda joy, and feeling 
conscious of the safety of his treasure, he gave 
ap his whole soul to the momentous proceed- 
ings around him. Before him frowned the 
walls of a fortress filled with an unknown 
number of his eountrymen thirsting for the 
Mlood of patriots, while around stood a few 
brave men ready to encounter the savage le- 
gion. His zeal had secured the favor of the 
commander, and he had given him a situation 
at the head of a company of riflemen from 
Nacodoches. Every preparation was made on 
both sides for the contest, and the sun had 
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the dark wreaths of smoke that curled around 
the battered battlements of the Alamo. The 
contest ceased, and the Mexicans, screened 
from view by the dense smoke that yet hung 
about the battle-ground, commenced a sudden 
retreat; but Cos who was wounded, and several 
other officers, were taken prisoners. Hernan- 
da was the first to enter the embrasure over 
the bodies of the slain. A deep groan that is- 
sued from beneath a bloody flag against the 
base of the fort attracted his attention, and re- 
moving it, he discovered an aged soldier with 
his visage deep scarred by the blow of a 
broadsword. He raised up the dying soldier 
and endeavored to meliorate his misery, for 
humanity bade him treat with lenity the upfor- 
tunate of his native soil. Suddenty Hernanda 
started back and gazed upon the old man with 
a look of horror. It was his father! Memo- 
ry,ever faithful tothe heart where filial affection 
dwells, pointed out to the young Mexican the 
tender parent of his childhood in the blood- 
sprinkled form of the old soldier. When the 
first violent feeling of excited grief subsided, 
Hernanda sprang forward to embrace his pa- 
rent and received a parting blessing from his 
lips. But those lips were palsied forever—the 


last fearful struggle was over—the soul had e-. 


vacuated its earthly tenement and soared to its 
native heaven. 

With a heart filled with sorrow, Hernanda 
took the star from the breast of his father and 
placed it upon his own, for now he was the 
rightful owner of the honor and its titles. He 
buried his parent with all possible decency,and 
notwithstanding the soldier was an enemy to 
Texas, hiscomrades dropped a tear of sympa- 
over his grave, for Hernanda was beloved by 
all. When this solemn ceremony was perfor- 
med, they immediately made preparations for 
the disposal of their force, as it was unneces- 
sary for all to remaimin defence of the fort.— 
They had taken from the enemy a great num- 
ber of muskets, one brass nine-pounder ahd 
two howitzers ; and the only thing wanting for 
a small force to defend it with success was a 
supply of amunition and provisions. It was 
well known that the Mexicans were rallying 
their forces and would probably attack them 
tn return, and despatch was consequently ne- 
cessary. Cos and his officers were released on 
condition of never again serving in the army 
against Texas ; but the humane victors little 
dreamed of the black treachery that lurked in 
his heart. Contrary to expectations, the Mex- 
icans, instead of hovering about Bexar, took 
up their line of march to the southward to 
join the forces of Gen. Urrea, who, with near- 
ly five thousand men, was preparing to march 
into Texas and crush the rebellion at a single 
charge. 

In the mean time the valley of the Missis- 
sippi was giving an almost daily largess of vol- 
unteers, eager to join the hitherto victorious 


scarcely emerged above the horizon before the | standard of struggling patriots. Among them 


bugle within the fort sounded to the charge.— | 
Like a fierce torrent the Mexicans poured forth, 


expecting to crush the besiegers at once with 
an overwhelming force ; but they braved the 
onset with an almost unbroken front, and hun- 
dreds of the enemy rolled in the dust. The 
inhabitants of San Antonio covered the rear 
of the valiant Texians, armed with whatever 
seemed like an instrument of death, and in less 





came that personification of trae courage,Col. 
Crockett, who as little feared the approach of 
a Mexican lancer or dragoon, as he did the 
growling Bruin of his native forests. Having 
been accustomed from infancy to brave dan- 
ger, he was astranger to fear, and his personal 
safety was never reckoned into the account 
when objections arose to the obeisance of the 
impulses of his generous heart. By his side 


than two hours a cry for quarter came from }came a handsome and beardless youth, upon 


sl 





whose cheeks bloomed the rose of beauty, and 
in his dark eye burned the fire of patriotism. 
He was habited ina citizen’s dress, and wore 
a peculiar cap which nearly concealed his face. 
A broad-sword hung upon his thigh and a pis- 
tol in his belt. 


“This youngster,” said Crockett, who had , 


taken him under his charge three days previ- 
ous, “‘is all grit—stuffed as full of courage as 
an egg shell of meat, and vows that he would 
rather die fighting for Texas than to be Santa 
Anna himself. And who would’nt when so 
many brave hearts have sworn his destruc- 
tion ?” 


The youth was silent,and used every means 


to conceal his face, yet the emotions of his 
heart were pictured upon his glowing features, 
When the commander was shown him,he step- 
ped forward, bowed respectfully, and drawing 
a letter from his bosom made a humble request 
in the Spanish tongue, that he might be per- 
mitted to battle in the ranks with the brave 
Mexican with whose name it was endorsed.— 
That name was Jose Hernanda. The request 
was granted, and the letter delivered to the 
young Mexican, who, as soon as he broke the 
seal embraced the messenger as a bearer of 
joyous tidings. The letter was from Mary,and 
stated that Harrisburgh was spared—a party 
of Mexicans had been entirely cut up ina 
skirmish near Galveston—and requesting Her- 
nanda to be at rest about her safety, as she be- 
lieved that the chains which the Tyrant had 
prepared for Texas would never be cast upon 
his intended victim. In his joy, Hernanda 
would again have embraced the youth, but hé 
modestly interposed and asked as the only re- 
ward of his services, that he might be made a 
member of the corps under Hernanda’s comer 
mand. 

Fortunately for the tender age and delicate 
form of the youthful stranger, Hernanda’s ri- 
flemen were selected as a partof the force who 
were to remain in defence of the fortress. In 
a few days the little army who had gained so 
glorious a victory, was augmented to nearly 
double their original number; for the capture 
of San Antonio inspired every bosom with 
hope, and the plough was left in the furrow, 
the hammer was silent at the forge—the coun- 
ter of the merchant was deserted, and one hope, 
one desire, one common interest made every 
Texian a volunteer in the service of his op- 
pressed province. ~ Flushed with victory, they 
departed from the AlamoMtvith the determina- 
tion to drive their oppressors from their pur- 
chased soil, 

Hernanda became deeply interested in the 
youthful hero who had joined his standard,and 
that interest was increased from the near re- 
semblance of his features to those of his be- 
trothed bride. Various were the thoughts that 
revolved in his mind as he gazed upon the med- 
itative stranger, and he desired to know his 
nameand parentage, But the taciturnitv of the 
youth, and his immediate evasion of questions 
touching the subject, prevented the gratification 
of Hernanda’s curiosity, and he resolved to be 
content with his friendship. One lovely moon- 
lit evening they strolled together to a little 
grove a few yards from the fert, and while 
conversing upon home and its associations, 
Hernanda recollected having heard Mary 
speak of a young brother who was a resident 
in Natchez, and he doubted not but the one be- 
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fore him was the kinsman of his beloved.— 
Pleased with the thought he immediately as- 
ked, “(Do you know Signor —— of Harris- 
burgh ?” 

“I do,” replied the youth. 

“Do you know his daughter Mary ?” 

ey do.” 

“Then you are a brother ?” 

“T am not.” 

“Not a brother, and so like? Why I could 
have sworn that the features I now look upon 
and those of Mary —— were the same, did I 
but see those rich curls beautifying them that 
always shaded her lovely face. Not a kins- 
man !” 

“IT have been intimate with her from infan- 
cy,” said the youth, “and her inseparable com- 
panion. I know that you love her, and that 
your love is warmly requited. She, daily,nay, 
hourly prays for your salvation from the weap- 
ons of the enemy, and though her sex denies 
her the toils of the battle-field, yet she would 
willingly share the privations of the camp 
with Jose Hernanda. If patriotism ever bur- 
ned in the breast of woman it is in hers, and 
while an oppressor treads the soil of Texas, 
she would glory more in bearing the sword and 
helmet of war, than the wreath and olive- 
branch of Peace.” 

Hernanda was enraptured by this unexpected 
burst of eloquence from the taciturn young he- 
ro, and he embraced him warmly as the repre- 
sentative of his soul’s idol. 

“Nay, cease not,” cried he, “your words have 
given me new life, and courage can never for- 
sake, misfortune can never crush one who has 
such abrave and lovely interceder at the shrine 
of the God of battles. Another month and 
that star-lit banner that waves over yonder bat- 
tlements will float victorious over every citadel 
of Texas where the name of liberty has been 
whispered. Peace shall outspread her umbra- 
geous wings—” 

A bugle awakened the the echoes of the for- 
est, and the two friends started to their feet.— 
Another bugle-note was heard, and the next 
moment a tremenduous shout broke forth from 
the bosom of the dense forest that surrounds 
the southern side of the Alamo, immediately 
succeeded by the clangor of armor, the tramp 
of horses and the rumble of heavy artillery, 

{To be continued.) 
EES 
VARIETY. 








a . 
The Christian Woman. 


Who is the Christian woman? She who 
delights the hearts of her friends, her parents, 
her husband, by acts of sincere and affection- 
ate kindness, complacency and love, impelled 
by that pure spirit of benevolence that wisheth 
no illto mankind, 

Who is the Christian woman? She who 
bends over the couch of infancy—the cradle- 
bed of our young and yet unfledged existence, 
whispering love and prayer into those tender 
ears that thrill with delight as an wolian trem- 
bles under the kissing zephyrs—she who kind- 
ly guides the steps of youth; she who bends o- 
ver the pillow of pain, disarming anguish of 
half its excruciating agony. She who grasps 
the couch of death when science dare no lon- 
ger contend with the king of terrors, and skill 
retires from the unequal task. Then Christ- 
ian woman’s hour hath come, and affection 
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struggles with death, and cries to the dull ears 
of the tomb, give me back my love! and while 
she kisses away the clammy dews of dissolu- 
tion, she wrestles with the enemy while hope 
and life remain—nor will she leave the dead ; 
no, no, the poor, pale remains of her loved one, 
are dear to her still. She strewsroses around 
the bier, and often in far distant years, in eve- 
ning’s hour, or beneath the silver moonlight 
she revisits the graves by others forgotten and 
unknown. She comes like a soft spirit, noise- 
less and tearful, and holy, to call up all the lux- 
ury of her still unwasted love. Here she con- 
verses with the past, until the immortal spirit 
of the slumberer at her feet is seduced to the 
spot where the mortal part is resting. * * 

It. comes; it imprints celestial kisses upon 


her spirit, and bright visions of quietness, and | 


the dreamy joys of death and eternal rest pass 
through her sweetened, her sanctified soul. 
[Mississippi Herald. 





American Females, 

To me, woman appears to fill, in America, 
the very station for whichshe was designed by 
heaven. In the lowest conditions of life she 
is treated with the respect and tenderness that 
are due to beings whom we believe to be the 
repositories of the better principles of our na- 
ture. Retired within the sacred precincts of 
her own abode she is preserved from the des- 
troying taint of excesses within the world.— 
She makes no bargains beyond those which 
supply her own personal wants, and her heart 
is not early corrupted by the baneful and un- 
feminine vice of selfishness ; she is often the 
friend and adviser of her husband, but never 
his champion, She must be sought in the 
haunts of her domestic privacy, and not amid 
the wranglings, deceptions, and heart-burnings, 
of keen and sordid traffic, So true and gene- 
ral is this fact, that I have remarked a vast 
proportion of that class who frequent the mar- 
kets, or vend trifles in the streets—occupations 
that are not unsuited to the feebleness of the 
sex—are either foreigners, or females from 
certain insulated colonies of Dutch, who still 
retain many of the habits of their ancestors a- 
midst the improvements that are throwing 
them among the forgotten usages of another 
century. The effect of this division of em- 
ployment is in itself enough to produce an im- 
pression on the characters of a whole people. 
It leaves the heart and principles of woman 
untainted by thedire temptations of strife with 
her fellows. ‘The husband can retire from his 
own sordid struggles with the world to seek 
consolation and correction from one who is pla- 
ced beyond theirinfluence. The first impres- 
sions of the child are drawn from the purest 
sources known to our nature ; and the son, e- 
ven long after he has been compelled to enter 
on the thorny track of the father, preserves 
the memorial of the pure and unalloyed les- 
sons that he has received from the lips, and, 
what is far better, from the example of the 
mother. [Cooper’s Notions of Americans. 








Borrowing «a Knocker. 

“Why you'd better knock the door down !— 
what do you want ?” “Och! my darlin don’t 
let me wake any of your family; I’m just usin 
your knocker to wake up the paple next door. 
I’m locked out, d’ye see, and they’ye niver a 
knocker—rap! rap! rap!” 





Caution to the Fashionables. 


The following account from the London 
Standard of 9th April last, is well worth the 
consideration of the ladies. . 

“Ata recent ball, given in Paris, a serious 
accident occurred, which ought to serve asa 
caution to the devotees of waltzing. The 
young and beautiful Princess Belgiojoso was 
waltzing with M. de la Villagoutier, eldest son 
of the peer of that name, when with the ra- 
pidity with which they were whirling, both fell 
full length on the floor. The Princes wasrai- 
sed, covered with blushes, but Monsieur Villa- 
goutier, in endeavoring to sustain the Princess 
had his shoulder dislocated, the whole weight 
of the Princess having fallen on his right arm. 
Prompt medical aid being obtained, the bone 
ie re-set, and Mons. de Villagoutier is doing 
well. 








Anecdote of Alcibiades, 


This celebrated Grecian statesman and gen- 
eral who had a very handsome dog of prodi- 
gious size, which had cost him 70 minea(about 
710 American dollars) one day caused his 
tail, which was his greatest beauty to be cut 
off. His friends censured him very much on 
this account, and said that the whole city bla- 
med him for spoiling the beauty of so handsome 
a creature. ‘This is the very thing I wanted,’ 
said he with a smile ; ‘I would have the Athe- 
nians discourse about what I had done to my 
dog, that they may not entertain themselves 
with saying worse things about me.’ 








Human Life estimated by Pulsation, 
An ingenious author asserts that the length 
of a man’s life may be estimated by the pulsa-. 
tions he has strength enough to perform.— 
Thus, allowing 70 years to the common age of 
man, and 60 pulses a minute for the common, 
measure of pulses, in a temperate person, the 
number of pulsations in his whole life will a- 
mount to 2,207,520,000 ; but if by intemper- 
ence he forces his blood into more rapid motion 
so as to give seventy-five pulses in a minute, 
the number of pulses would be completed in 
56 years ; consequently his life would be redu- 
ced 14 years. [Oracle of Health. 








impenctrability. 

The great Zimmerman justly observes, ‘that 
there is always something great in the man a- 
gainst whom the world exclaims; at whom evy- 
ery one throwsa stone; and on whose charac- 
ter all attempt to fix a thon crimes, with- 
out being able to prove one. = ’ 

Faults are pardonable when one has the 
eourage to avow them.’ 








iferculaneum., 

According to the ‘Bulletino dell Instituto,’ 
the excavations of Pompeii and Herculane- 
um seem to be carried on spiritedly by the gov- 
ernment, but the chief discovery is an Inn at 
Herculaneum. Only partof it has been clear- 
ed, which is described as consisting of two di- 
visions—the first contains a vestibule, with a 
court-yard for the accommodation of domestic 
animals. The pavement is in Mosaic work. 
The second is a court for earts, and is flanked 
by pilasters forming vaults. The lowerstories 
next the sea shore have not yet been cleared 


out. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
WHEAT. 

Whéat, (Triticum) is in more universal use 
as food for man, and is adapted to more varie- 
ties of climate and temperature than any oth- 
‘er grain. We can trace its use as far back as 
‘Abraham, and it is not at all improbable that i: 
‘was the seed sown by Abel, and was the pe- 
tuliar object of his care asa husbandman.— 
‘In Scripture it is knoWn by the name of corn, 
‘which many readers have mistaken for the 
maize or Indian corn now in use, but which 
‘was not known to the agriculturists of the Old 
"World until the discovery of America, it being 
nindigenious plant of our continent. There 
‘are Seven different kinds of wheat,that are rad- 
ically so while there are some differences or pe- 
‘wuliarities in each variety. The first which 
‘we shall notice is the 
“sumer wear. (Triticum astivum.) 

This grain is supposed to be a native of Si- 
Beria, in the Jand of the Betchkirs. - It cannot 
fendure the cold like winter wheat, and its 
‘whole appearance is that of a weak plant; the 
stem is delicate, the ears slender and provided 
with long beards. The advantage which the 
farmer derives from spring wheat is the surety 
he has of its being uninjured by the effects of 
frost, which often produce an indifferent crop. 
‘The sowing may be delayed as late as the 
month of May, and the crop is sometimes fit 
for the sickle almost as quick as the autumnal. 
This kind of grain is somewat less nutritious 
than the winter wheat and consequently the 
former is prefered by the baker. The next in 
order isthe 
WINTER OR LAMMAS WHEAT.( Tyidicum Fibernum.) 
‘ This grain is far more vigorous than the 
former ; the ear is thick and almost destitute of 
beards ; but is more subject to blight. There 
are several varieties of this kind, probably pro- 
‘duced by different modes of culture: The 
‘colors are usually divided into white and red, 
the former is more productive and the flour of 
a better quality. ‘There is another kind calle 
‘the 
DUCK BILL OR CONICAL WHEAT. (Triticum Tur- 
as gidum.) 

Agriculturists pay but little attention to this 
kind of wheat as it is of a very inferior qual- 
‘ity. ‘ ' . 

EGYPTIAN OR MANY SPIKED WHEAT. ( Triticum 
ie positum.) 

This variety MMBlso called the Corn of A- 
bundance, and is chiefly cultivated in Egypt 
‘and adjacent countries, and in Italy. This. is 
‘the kind of grain which Christ and his disci- 
‘ples gathered on the Sabbath day. It grows 
Mee of in Palestine, and will bear great 
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ees of heat and drought without injury.-- 
"Fhe peculiarity of this plant consists in the 
formation of the ear, which consists of several 
spikelets ; it has long beards. 
POLISH WHEAT. ( TYvilicu polonicum.) 
It has never been cultivated to any extent, 


and is reared principally in the hot-houses of 


‘horticultural gardens. The next variety is 
SPELT WHEAT. ( T'rificum spelta.) 

Some have imagined this to have been the 
Triticum of the Romans and the Zea of the 
Greeks although the latter term has been ap- 
pliedto maize. This wheatis peculiarly bbin. 


ly at the Cape of Good Hope and Australia.— 
It grows also in Spain, France, Germany and 
Switzerland. It is generally sown jn the 
spring; grows strongly with astalk nearly sol- 
id. Bread made-from the flour is of a dry 
quality. ‘The last variety is the 

ONE SEEDED WHEAT. ( Triticum monococcum.) 

The growth of this plant is more diminutive 
than any of the wheat kind, the earand bearer 
being quite small dnd the spike containing on- 
ly one single rowof grains. ‘This wheat is u- 
sed principaly in Switzerland. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the 
subject in detail ; we will conclude with a few 
desultofy remarks upon its culture. Itis an 
almost universal custom to sow wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, &c. broad cast, but recent experi- 
ence has shown that the productiveness of the 
grain is greatly increased by drilling or plant- 
ing the grain in rows about fifty inches apart. 
The most important part of this department of 
husbandry is that of ploughing, which Cato 
the Roman and all succeeding observers laid 
down as requiring the greatest care that it be 
done well. By having the soil avell turned up, 
and pulverized, mixing the vegetable decom- 
positions that lie upon the surface with the 
earth into which the lower fibres of the root 
will spread, greatly facilitates the process of 
germination. It is wondrous to witness the 
progress of vegetation from the seed to the ear. 
The grain-bearing plants possess a power of 
multiplication superior to the rest of the vege- 
table kingdom, and were it not so, the casual- 
ties to which they are subject during their ear- 
lier stages would often prove fatal to the hopes 
of the farmer. One or twocircumstances may 
be mentioned where such casualties are of in- 
finite service inthe production of cereal grains. 
An insect called the musca pumilionis,or wheat 
fly,is accustomed to deposit its eggs in the very 
core of the plemule or primary shoot of wheat, 
so that it is completely destroyed 





(Wheat Fly (Musca pumilionis) in its different states.J 


But the multiplying proporties of the plant 
soon repairs the injury, and that which seemed 
like a misfortune is a god-send to the farmer. 
“This destruction occurring in the spring of 
the year, when the vegetable powers of the 
plant is in the greatest activity, an effect is 
produced somewhat analogous to that of head- 
ing down-a fruit tree; shoots immediately 
spring up from the nodes, (Knots) the plant be- 
comes more firmly rooted, and produces, prob- 
ably a dozen stems or ears where, but for the 
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only one.” 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


It is one of the humiliating diserepances of 
human nature, that the loftiest genius, orna- 
mented with the noblest sentiments, and sur- 
rounded with the purest principles of virtue 
and integrity, is constantly liable to the secret 
influence of temptation ; and in an evil hour, 
when the mind becomes intoxicated with pow- 
er and supreme rule, moral depravity will step 
in and mingle its poisonous drugs with and ren- 
der turbid the pure fountain of excellence.— 
Mex who have raised the bloody arm of Tyr- 
rany over a whole people have been known as 
meek and vjrtuous citizens before they gained 
sight of the sceptre, and it is well known that 
Maximillian Robespierre—the accursed mon- 
ster of the French revolution—was, as an at- 
torney and private citizen, lenient, benevolent, 
modest, unassuming, adorned with every do- 
mestic virtue whieh claims universal love and 
esteem, and with a disposition as meek and pli- 
ant asthe lamb. Thus with Warren Hast- 
incs—he who at first only raised the sword of 
conquest and opposition to rebellion, but who 
at length bathed his blade to the hilt with blood 
like the midnight assassin, was possessed of 
almost every qualification which rendered 
him a nobleman of nature. But when raised 
to the dignity of Governor General of India, 
and ealled upon to exercise almost absolute au- 
thority in quelling momentous disturbances 
that threatened to destroy British power there, 
the nobleness of his nature became destroyed, 
anit Avarice and Ambition seemed to have u- 
nited their darkest powers for the destruction 
of his life and character. After being alleged 
guilty of various treacheries and murders for 
the sake of gold, he returned to Britain--his 
character was impeached—and he suffered the 
miseries and vexations of atrial which contin- 
ued nine years! It was on this occasion that 
the supreme excellence of the oratorical pow- 
ers of Sheridan became fully known and ap- 
preciated. 

One of the darkest of his transactions in In- 
dia, was the scheme used to secure the treas- 
ures of Almas Allicawn,a Rajah of an interior 
province. Under a false charge of meditated 
rebellion, the unfortunate Rajah was summon- 
ed before Hastings, and after a brief trial was 
condemned todeath. His affectionate wife pe- 
titioned the Governor for his life, which prayer 
was granted on condition of paying an im- 
mense sum of money for his ransom. The 
wife with joy flew to the treasury of her hus- 
band, and with tears of delight laid the requi- 
red ransom at his feet. Then with a haste 
known only to those who love, she sped to the 
prison to embrace her liberated husband ; but 
what was her withering horror at beholding at 
the very entrance of the dungeon the suspen- 
ded and lifeless corpse of her beloved Almas! 
After securing the treasure, Hastings murder- 
ed him that he might not appear as a witness 
of his many enormities when the trial which 
he anticipated should come on. 

The wife of the murdered prince sent a let- 
| ter of remonstrance to Hastings, and it is said 
ithatthe hardened and cruel monster shuddered 
| at its perusal. The following is an extract 
| from a poetical version of the letter, by Wi- 
| uiaM Lapp, a youthiul American poet. -$+ 





My subjects’slaughter’d, my whole kingdom spoil'd ; 
My treasures wasted and my husband alain. 
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O say, vile monster! art thou satisfied ? 

Hast thou, rapacious brute! sufficient wealth ? 
Hastings! my husband was your prisoner— 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief ; 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 
Almas was slain—'twas perjury to your soul ; 

But perjury’s a little crime with you. 

In souls so black it seem’d almost a virtue. 

Say cruel monster! art thou thirsting still 

For human gore ? O may’st thou ever thirst, 

And may the righteous gods deny thee water 
Toceolthy boiling blood, inhuman wretch ! 

And, bloody ruffian! thou must go where Almas 
Sits on a throne of state, and every hour 

He stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 

Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver. 

Yet, Hastings tremble not, for thou art safe, 

Yes, murderer ! thou art safe from this repast : 

A heart polluted with ten thousand crimes, 

Is not a feast for Almas. He will pluck 

That savage heart out of its bloody case, 

And toss it to his dogs ; wolves shall grow mad 

By feeding on thy murderous carcase. More— 
When some vile wretch, some monster of mankind, 
Some brute like thee, perhapsthy relative, 

Laden with horrid crimes without a name, 

Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him, 
We'll torture thought to curse the wretch , and then, 
To damn him most supreme, we’!l call him /Zastings. 
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Thoughts on Puffery and Editoeriais. 
BY T. S. FAY. 


There is asecret about putfery, which the 

publiek at large do not understand. Editors 
have been suspected of puffing, when in want 
of a subject to fill their columns, or to oblige 
friends and adherents, but no one has yet ex- 
plained the grand fundamental seeret of the 
thing. It is one of the methods of getting a liv- 
ing !! 
* An editor is an odd creature. He isthe 
most conspicuous personification of the age.— 
There is nothing else like him. Robert Owen 
has aleaning that way. Fanny Wrightshows 
up the times a little. But an editor, in partic- 
ular, is a full-grown, prominent, not-to-be-mis- 
taken emblem of the age. He is, at least, the 
bodily representative of the press ; and, in his 
omnipotence, his omnipresence, the far-reach~ 
ing power of the engine with which he is con- 
cocted, and from which he derives his import- 
ance, he supersedes and stands in the place of 
the holy fathers of the Roman church, or the 
emissaries of the inquisition. What would 
the monks, knights, peasants, kings, princes 
and nobles of the age of Charles the fifth,have 
said, of a race of men—beardless, half of them, 
in the mere wavering immaturity of boyhood, 
superficial and thoughtless, yet fluttering about 
all the solemn and moth-eaten institutions of 
the age—all the profound and time-silvered 
heads of sages and statesmen, with utter irrev- 
erence and disrespect, poking their noses into 
convents and nunneries—briskly skipping, with 
a pen behind their ear, into courts, conclaves, 
battle-fields, encampments, and synods—slap- 
ping monarchs familiarly on the back, beard- 
ing stern barons and dukes, denouncing priest- 
craft, and proclaiming openly tothe world,their 
‘ opinions upon the measures of government, 
and the characters of its rulers?) Marun Lu- 
ther was, in his way, a» edilor! 








What is there on earth so forward, and for- 
midable, as one of this fraternity ? Offend him 
and you will hear of it. Serve him, and you, 
will one day have occasion to acknowledge bis | 


common-place sons of Adam. Tread on the 
toe of a baker, a tailor, a doctor, or a lawyer, 
add he scowls on you, peradventure, and, per- 
haps, quarrels with you ; but, when you have 
settled the affair, by explanation or pugilism, 
good-by to it, and to all thoughts of it, for it is 
ended. But tread on the toe of an editor— 
marry come up! you will hear of it in Alaba- 
ma. It will be canvassed in St. Augustine.— 
You will be hauled over the coals at Green 
Bay. The Chinese will examine into it. An 
editor, if a bad man, is a sort of basilisk. He 
lies in your path, as different a thing from an- 
othe) man, as a rattlesnake from ahoop. He 
hasasting. Beware of him! 


Again, your editor expects to become posses- 
sed of commodities by a short-hand cut. He 
goes, of course, every where free of expense. 
He walks himself with an air, into museums, 
theatres, zoological gardens, concerts, lecture 
rooms and dioramas. The door-keepers, tick- 
et-venders, proprietors, stock-holders, are all 
afraid of him. They may brush by him, in 
his jncognito, with their ordinary carelessness, 
but when they find out, who he is, it is like com- 
ing upon an emperorin disguise! Itisa bow- 
ing Mahometan astounded at finding that the 
fellow who had been wrangling with him, is no 
other than Haroun Al Raschid, the comiman- 
der of the faithful. . 

We have hinted, that an editor does not par- 
ticularly like paying for things! If he must 
pay, he wishes you to know who he is, thatyou 
can judge whether-or not it is for your interest 
to let him have the article a shade or so cheap- 
er. If you understand him, you will be cau- 
tious not to press him fora high price. You 
had better give it him, freely, for little or noth- 
ing. Indeed, presenting it to him out and out, 
would do no harm. You are, perhaps, one of 
those literal people who never look beyond 
their noses? You cannot tet the thing go for 
less than the fixed price! Unhappy trades- 
man! Short-sighted hunter after wealth!— 
Rash,ignorant,mistaken man! Knowest thou 
what itis thou dgst-? Beneath that old hat 
works the fountain of a million of people’s o- 
pinions. That brow, although irradiated by 
no visible halo, gives law to the public. That 
hand, necromantie virtue hidden from thine 
eye, transeribes, each passing day, the thoughts 
and sways the actions of twenty hundred times 
the number of all thy friends and customers.— 
If thou couldst please all thy patrons with a 
few shillings, wouldst thounot? What hands- 
ful of silver dollars dost thou yearly bestow 





in the shape of bills for advertisements! And 
yet, now, dost thou haggle and peddle and hum 
and haw, and offend him, the arch magician | 
of those pages into which thou givest gold to | 
write thy foolish name! Out on thee! thou | 
art a ruined man. Wouldst thou have the} 
whole habitable globe against thee? Wouldst 
thou be sneered at by the square mile ?7— 
Wouldst thou be looked coldly on by whole 
states and nations? Wouldst thou have pop- 
ulous Cities know thee only to avoid thee and 
thy commodities? 
the displeasure of an editor? Thou must 
up thy shop beyond the limit 


V hither wilt thou fly fiom 
set 
sof thy ec , 


untry's } 





wunificent and potent gratitude, and to con- language! Thou must getto Asia. Off with 
gratulate yourself on possessing his favor.— | thee to Thibet or Kamschatka. ‘Tramp. By 
He is not tied down tothe ordinary rule of | Mercury! thou art as good as annihilated— 
ordinary mortalrty. He is not a mere man.— unless, inde¢ d,thou m rkest a present ) the ed- 
He must not be treated like the rest of the ‘itor of the article in question Ah, there is 9 


chance forthee! Despatch one of thy under- 
lings. Counsel him as to his bearing. Let 
him hasten to the editor’s throne. Bid him be 
respectful and obsequious, hat in hand, head 
bent, kaees crooked, eyes lifted reverently,and 
let himssy, thou hadst not the remotest inkling 
of an idea, who he was, or thou shouldst have 
“begged his acceptance,” ete. 

Editors are certainly the potentates of the 
age. The whole world are afraid of them.— 
Courts and camps handle them as a boy would 
abee! No one has ever bearded them but 
Mrs. Butler ; and, when the last trump shall 
have sonnded’the end of all things, if there 
should be any noise subsequently, it will be the 
indignant, irrepressible cry of some one of the 
fraternity against that charming actress and 
gifted lady. * 

An editor is dangerous, because he is is not 
himself merely, but he is the imbodied token, 
the essence, the tangible representative, of you 
know not, how many thousand other people.— 
If you strike him youstrike innumerable fam- 
ilies. If you pull his nose, you have pulled 
one hundred thousand noses,women’s and chil- 
dren’s included. You have not only pulled the 
noses of his subscribers, but of his readers and 
admirers. 

To resume the first branch of our subjeet, 
puffery. It has grown into a business. It has 
its in-comings, like commerce. It is an innu- 
merable series of experiments and specula- 
tions, It is a tacit contract between the puffer 
and the puffee, to the effect, that the former will 
puff the thing, if the latter will present the 
thing puffed. Watch the newspapers, and ob- 
serve how they squint that way. An editor 
wants apair of boots. Mark,now, the proced- 
ings. Behold the experimental paragraph : 

“Mr. Whiggins, No. 50 Bowery, makes the 
most uncommonly admirable boots of any man 
in town. Other boots are good, but those made 
by Mr. Whiggins are peculiarly excellent— 
perfectly brilliant! We learn that he has dis- 
covered a new way of preparing leather, so 
that it wears three times longer than that in 
common use. Mr. Whiggins’s boots absolute- 
ly last aman his lifetime. There is really no 
wear out to them.” 


Under these circumstances, what will Mr. 
Whiggins do? What can Mr. Whiggins do? 
Mr. Whiggins is fairly penned into a corner, 
There is but one way out. It is irresistible— 
inevitable. Mr. Whiggins is not constructed 
of stone, or any other impenetrable material. 
He is flesh and blood. 7 friends congratu- 
late him. He smiles affd simpers across the 
counter. Strangers come in, and ask “if this 
is Mr. Whiggins’s shop ! ! !” saying, that they 
have seen “an article,” ete., and want a pair of 
those boots!!! 

Of course, Mr. Editor finds on his table the 
next day a note. ; 

My pear sir.—Although I have not the hon- 
or of your personal acquaintance, yet I take 
the liberty of addressing you on a subject Which 
lies near my heart. The liberal and hand- 
some notice taken by you of my boots, eom- 
mands my thanks. I beg, sir, that you will 
call at my shop and accept a pair of thebest’ 
my shelves can supply. I am, my dear sit, ve- 
ry gratefully and respectfully, your obedient 
humble servant, RICHARD P. WHICGINS. 

Boot and shoe maker, No. 30 Bewery, 
Opposite the ——church. 
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Mr, Higgins, 


unt does not end here. | 
aa the shop opposite to Mr. Whiggins, 


has an eye upon matters and things, and says 
he can see through a mill-stone with a hole in 
it,aswellas any otherman. He observes what 
is going on. He hates Whiggins as he does 
the very old Satan. They are rivals of twen- 
ty years standing, and if there is any thing on 
earth which he despises more than Mr. Whig- 


gins’ himself, it is is Mr. Whiggins’ boots !— 


Mr. Higgins readsthe paper. He beholds the 
puff upon Mr. Whiggins, and his heart turns 
itself like a snake with jealousy, He fumes 
all the morning ; swears, blows his nose, talks 
of “stopping his paper!” scowls at Whiggins 
through the window, and contemplates a thou- 
sand devices of vengeance, as he sees people 
crowding i#to buy the boots with “no wear out 
to them,” while his own door is scarcely dar- 
kened by a shadow from morning till night.— 
At length he swallows his wrath, and bethinks 
him of what had best to be done. Mr. Hig- 
gins is no fool, as we have hinted. To go o- 
ver and pull Mr. Whiggin’ nose because he 
had been puffed in the paper, would be very 
pleasant, but it would only make the boots, 
“with no wear out to them!” more talked about 
and inquired for than ever. In short, should 
he, Mr. Higgins, pull his, Mr. Whiggins’ nose, 
he felt assured that it would be the very thing 
of all others that Mr. Whiggins would like.— 


It would sell his boots hke wild-fire. It would 
give him an action for damages. It would 
make his fortune. No, no. Mr. Higgins 
knows a trick worth two of that. The next 


morning, the editor, who for the first time, 
mounted the new boots, sits in his office and re- 
eeives the following note : 

Mr. Epiror.—I have been a subscriber to 
your paper for ten years, and am one of its 
most constant readers and grateful admirers. 
You have also had my advertising patronage. 
I have lately opened a boot and shoe store in 
the Bowery. My goods are unequalled by a- 
ny on earth. Will you oblige me by calling 
and allowing me to fit you with a pair. I wish 
youto try them. Do me the favoralso tobring 
Mrs. ——, your ladyand yourchildren. Noth- 
ing would give me more pleasure than to pre- 
sent your family with a specimen of my new 
way of making boots, shoes, overshoes, slip- 
pers, etc. etc. etc. which have been pronounced 
by competent judges, to exceed every thing ev- 
er heard of. Your obedient servant, 

PETER B. HIGGINS, 
49 Bowery, sign of the collossial boot. 


It is now the editor'® turn to cogitate. He 
is in a measure pledged to Mr. Whiggins.— 


But then Mr. Higgins offers to supply not on- 


ly himself, but his wife, littlke Bob, Dick and 
Sarah Ann. He sends his family. They 
come home delighted. Boots, shoes, slippers, 
overshoes, bless us ! there has never been seen 


such an universal outfit before, and such aw- 


ful struts, too! Even little Dick has a pair of 
little overshoes! Mr. Peter B. Higgins, the 
next morning looks over the paper and laughs 
outright. It is glorious. 

“Mr. Peter B. Higgins’ boot store, 49 Bowe- 
ry.” —We have been really delighted witha 
Stroll which we casually (casually!) took the 
other day through this gentleman’s admirable 
boot and shoe store. For neatness of work- 
manship, excellence of materials, closeness of 
fit, grace, ease, elegance and general beauty, 


we fearlessly and disinterestedly assert, never 
been surpassed. Nay, it is but justice to say, 
that they have never been equalled. Crowds 
of eager buyers are every day at his counter, 
from the sturdy alderman who walks heavily 
with the gout, to the slender, and the light and 
eareless child; all are highly gratified, all well 
fitted, all go home wondering at the extraordi- 
nary perfection to which lately this art of cloth- 
ing the ends of the nether extremities has been 
obviously carried. While Greece boasts her 
useless parade of sculpture, and Italy dazzles 
the world with rare images of the pencil, let 
republican America pride herself on the use- 
ful and substantial arts which really add to 
the happiness of mankind, and instead of a 
Praxiteles or a Raphael, boast of a Higgzns, 
who beneath the star-spangled banner of our 
infant country, has carried boot-making to. its 
ultimate point of excellence and perfection.— 
We strongly commend publife attention to Mr. 
Higgins’ elegant establishment, as an institu- 
tion which must delight not only every phil- 
osophic beholder, but where the cheapest 
and best boots in the city are to be had ready- 
made,of all sizes, and of a durability and ele- 
gance which no boot-maker in the city has ev- 
er approached.” 

Imagine the sensations of Mr. Higgins!— 
Imagine also those of Mr. Whiggins! ! 








A Beautiful Reflection. 

It cannot be that earth is man’s abiding place. 
It cannot be that our lifeis cast up by the ocean 
of eternity to float a moment on its waves and 
sink into nothingness. Else why is it, that the 
high and glorious aspirations which leap like 
angels from the temple of our heart, are forev- 
er wandering about unsatisfied ? Why is it 
that Te rainbow and cloud come over us with 
a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off 
and leave us to muse upon their faded loveli- 
ness? Why is it that the stars, who hold their 
“festival around the midnignt throne,” are set 
above the grasp of our limited faculties ; for- 
ever mocking us with forms unapproachable ? 
And, finally, why is it that bright beauties in 
human form are presented to our view and 
then taken from us, leaving the thousand 
streams of our affections to flow back in alpin® 
torrents upon our hearts? We are born fora 
higher destiny than that of earth; there isa 
realm where the rainbow never fades; where 
the stars will be spread out before us, like isl- 
ands that slumber on the ocean; and where the 
beautiful beings which pass before like shad- 
ows, Willstay in our presence forever. 

[ Bulwer. 








The True Moral Power. 

There is too much aptitude in the communi- 
ty to give the animal the power over the intel- 
lectual qualities. A victory acquired by brute 
force, the repulsion of steel to steel, nerve to 
nerve, and the conflicting explosion of nitrous 
particles—attract wonder, admiration, praise, 
while the ‘searching victories of mind’ pass al- 
most undeeded in review. The thrilling elo- 
quence of an hour,shaping the future destinies 
of man, and giving birth to the thoughts that 
shall gleam like beacon fires along the waves 
of time till itislost in the glories of eternity— 
has perhaps cost the patient labor and self-de- 








nial of a lifetime to achieve. Whena man 








has mastered his passions, schooled his heart 
to the pulsations of philanthrophy, conversed 
with antiquity until he has exhumed all that 
the past has buried, and stood with holy seers 
and prophets until the vast future is no longer 
a sealed book ;--and when froma bright accu- 
mulation of undying thoughts and aspirations 
of immortality, he shall bring forth some great 
truth that shall rest upon large masses of com- 
munity and finally upon the world like a sen- 
sible presence, developing an immense increase’ 
of felicity and and advantage—what can he be 
called but a benefactor to mankind! And is 
he not as worthy of admiration and acclama- 
tion as the one who may have captured or de 
fended a city ? 








BOOKS, 

It is estimated in the 2d No. of Scientific 
Tracts, which estimate is founded upon a cat 
culation made by D’Israeli, that the whole 
number of books printed in all countries, to the 
beginning of 1836, is not farfrom four millions 
of volumes. Of these, not less than 1,000,000. 
are in the French language, 1,000,000 in the 
German, and about 700,000 in the English lan- 
guage, of which about 25,000 are American. 
Of these 4,000,000 books, supposing 1000 cop- 
ies of each volume to have been printed, and 
their average size a duodecimo of 400 pages, 
allowing 40 volumes to a cubie foot, it would 
make a pile of books sufficient to cover the 
whole Boston common, containing 47 acres, 50, 
feet deep, so that we might walk over the tops 
of the stately elm trees which adorn its margin. 








A Plea of “Nolo Contender.” 


A native of the Emerald Isle, being brought, 
before a court in Massachusetts, for assault and 
battery, was asked if he was guilty or not guil- 
ty? “Guilty, by the powers !” exclaimed he, 
making demonstrations of more fight, “haint a 
man a rightin a free country to knock down a- 
ny one he plases widout being guilty of salt 
and bathurs, ’d axe?’ The court answered 
this in the negative, and Pat wasa little at loss 
what tosay. He did not like the word guilty ; 
and yet he gloried too much in his character 
of a boxer, to wish to denythecharge. While. 
he was hesitating what to say, a gentleman of 
the bar whispered to him to put in a plea of 
“nolo contender.” “Nollengen tenter ye!” said 
the Irishman who was better acquainted with 
the shellaleh than with law Latin. ‘“What’s 
the meaning iv that?” “The meaning is,that 
you'll not contend with the.country,” said the. 
lawyer. ‘“Nollengen tenter ye,” said the accu- 
sed turning to the bench, “‘that is to.say, Pll not 
contend wid the whole country ; but by St. Pat- 
rick!” spitting on his hands, “J can whip any, 
three iv ye at the same time !” 


Que 


A Small Increase. 


At the accession of George III, the nationat 
debt of England was 120,000,0001, sterling, at 
his death 59 years afterwards, 820,000,0001., 
having increased at the rate of about 36,0001. 
per day, or nearly 23]. per minute! Atthe be- 
ginning of his reign the taxes amounted annu- 
ally to 6,000,0001., at the ending to 60,000,0001. 














Plato, speaking of the Bacchanalia, says he 
has seen the whole city of Athens drunkat one 
time 
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Penmansuip.—There are but few of the polite ac- 
complishments that are more neglected, especially by fe- 
males than that of penmanship, and few are more truly 
useful. Society is at present so organized, that to write 
is an almost indispensable requisite for a person in the 
management even of the most ordinary concerns of life, 
for our avocations are of such adesultory character,that 
to manage all correctly,memory must be assisted by art. 
Inthe days of the early settlers, when the population was 
extremely thin and the intercourse between neighbors 
very limited, Commercial and Agricultural operations 
might be carried on with much safety without the volu- 
minous Journal and Ledger, and hence the magistrate 
alone found use for his ink-born. But now how differ- 
ent! From the extensive shipping merchant to the 
humble shop-keeper~—from the matron of the spacious 
mansion, to the kitchen maid, almost daily use is found 
forthe pen. The pen of the merchant and the trader 
is an unerring and legal accountant, and when its servi- 
cesare produced in a cdurtof Jastice, the villany of the 
debtor is exposed, the claims of the creditor substantia- 
ted, and its evidence has more weight in defermining 
the issue than the combined testimony of an hundted un- 
impeached witnesses. 'To the matron, the belle, or the 
maid, its use is of the greatest value. The former can 
hold ‘converse sweet” with a husband, although oceans 
divide them, and with a heart swayed by the tender im- 
pulses of true affection can communicate her feelings— 
repeat the innocent prayers of his little ones for his safe 
return, and almost make him forget the pangs of ab- 
sence. The belle may unfold the secrets of her bosom 
to the ardent lover with a truth and frankness in- 
compatible with the chaste rules of medesty, the frigidi- 
ty of which has often cooled the zeal of a suitor’s affec- 
tion by its repellant character. She can reveal her sen- 
timents, and give unerring evidence of her mental abil- 
ities, where conversation fails: for in the latter, utter- 
ance is given without previous reflection, and sentences 
are consequently void of that symmetry in their con- 
struction which pleases the man of taste. The hum- 
ble maid, whose destiny hath made her a ‘‘drawer of wa- 
ter,” can employ her leisure moments in penning words 
of soothing comfort to perhaps, a widcwed mother, or a 
sister in servitude. If nature hath implanted in her a 
taste for study, and the fire of Genius burns within ber 
bosom, checked anil subdued by the chilling hand of 
fate or misfortune, her pen may be the vehicle through 
which her intellectual light may be reflected abroad,and 
she be lifted from the shadows of her primitive obscuri- 
ty, and shine as a glorious beacon upon the mount of 
immortality. 

While it is adinitted by all that a knowledge of pen- 
manship is necessary, who is there so reckless of conse- 
quences as to say that it is not important to write we/d ? 
We say reckless of consequences, for how much de- 
pends upona single word! Noclassof community suf. 
fers more from the sequences of bad writing than Edi- 
tors. Poor devils! they are obliged to be responsible,no: 
only fer the errors of the compositor in decyphering 
their own Greek , but must render legible and grammat- 
ical the hieroglypbics of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
soi-disant authors, each of whom has a lynax-eye vis- 
ion for detecting a typographical error. 

We were sitting a few evenings since with a blank 
page before us, a pen in one hand and chin in the other, 
ardently engaged in solving the difficult problem propo- 
sed by our compositor, ‘What shall be the next para- 
graph ? when in came our youthful friend, Tim Incog- 
nito. Therewas a cloud upon his brow, his eye burned 
with unusual passion, and we were half inclined to be- 
lieve the poor fellow was a maniac. We arose, bowed 
respectfully and begged him to be seated. 

“Seated !” exclaimed he, as his brow knit into a more 
determined frown, “Seated! P’ll never darken your door 
again, much less be seated with one so base,’ 


“My dear fellow—orf’u, 








“Don’t call me ‘dear fellow,’” interrupted he, “you're 
a scoundrel.” 

“This is our ground,” said we, assuming his deter- 
mined tone and manner, 

“Who cares!” exclaimed the hornet, “you have 
wronged me—libelled me—ruined me—you—you— 
you’rea scoundrel I say!” and the poor fool choked 
with rage. 

‘*Pray explain,” said we coolly. 

“Explain! No, Pll not explain, yon bave deceived 
me,—reviled me. You solicited ine to write,and I have 
written. The production was pronounced excellent by 
better judges than you, especially the very stanza you 
criticised ; and you had the meanness to reject what you 
solicited. More—you averred that the writing looked 
more like quail tracks than penmanship, and called it 
hieroglyphics, you numskull !” ad 

‘*‘Come , come, Tim,” said we good-naturedly, ‘‘don’t 
call us hard names or we shall be obliged to give you 
an opiate tocure your convulsions. Butreally we have 
never seen a production of yours, muelh less rejected 
one. Timothy Incognito is not among our correspon- 
dents.” 

“My name is not, I know,” said he, “but my pen is. 
Do you think I am fool enough to put my name to fu- 
gitive poetry ?” 

“Poetry,” thought we, suppressing a smile, as we be- 
gan to have an inkling which might be Tim’s darling. 
His wrath had now began to subside, and he condescen- 
ded to point out to us our offensive paragraph. We 
recollected it well, and proceeded forthwith to disgorge a 
dove-cote of a score of unreadable MSS. among which 
we found the ‘excellent production.” Welaid a half a 
dozen before him, but Tim, with all his genius could not 
discover it, and sWore that we were adding insult to 
injury by offering him Greek, Hog-Latin, or some oth- 
er incomprehensible productions to pore over. We 
pointed out the identical “Stanzas” alluded to, and laid 
them before Tim. He acknowledged it was his, and we 

ished him to lay his finger upon that super-excellent 
stanza hespoke of. Tim scratched his head, bit his 
lips, looked as knowing as possible, and after running 
his finger over every line, declared it was the vilest wri- 
ting he ever executed, and admitted that if he had lost 
the good opinior. of hissweet-heart by the pérusal of our 
criticism, it was his own fault— begged our forgiveness 
for his passionate debut, and departed with a fixed reso- 
lution to mend his reputation by ceasing to perpetrate 
unmeaning rhyme, to mend his disposition by bridling 
his passions, and above all to mend his hand-writing as 
goon as he could find a professor of penmanship who 
would undertake the task. , 





LITERARY NEWS FROM ABROAD.—Bulwer has a 
new novel on the tapis. The scene is among events of 
recent date. Capt. Marryatt clears 20001. sterling a 
year by his pen. Allan Cunningham is about publish- 
ing a Romance to be entitled “Lord Roldan.” Fraser’s 
Literary Chronicle contains a sharp criticism upon Wil- 
lis’ “Inklings ef an Adventure.” The criticism is in 
anticipation of the production, and assumes that the 
“Inklings” are addressed to Sally White an American 
sempstress. Young Kean is playing in all the great 
towns in England and Scotland with the greatest suc- 
cess. AtEdinburgh the audience flung garlands of ro. 
ses upon the stage during the performance as expressive 
of their delight and admiration. Such honors had nev- 
er before been paid to an actor in ‘a’ Scotland.’ The 
reprintof Capt. Marryatt’s novels by L.GopgEy, Phil- 
adelphia,is considered a prodigy of cheapness in Britian. 
the price of each volume being 37 1-2 cts. The price 
in England is $7,56 cts. His new novel, ‘‘Snarley-yow, 
or the Dog-Fiend” is little thought of. A memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans with illustrations of her character from 
private correspondence, by H.F. Chorley, is nearly 
ready for the press. Mrs, Shelly is to edit the posthu- 
mous works of her father, the celebrated novelist Good- 
win, lately ceceased. 





A NorTe-or1ous CompLimentr.—A compliment 
of a most salutary nature was paid to the celebrated vo- 





calist, Mrs, Knight, at her recent benefit at Vicksburgh, 


Mississippi. She had been requested to sing a cal- 
led the ‘Vicksburgh Banner.’ The Vicksburgh 
ry Corps were present, by invitation, and ‘when the fa- 
vorite song was announced, seven of the principal offi- 
cers came on the stage ; one standing in the middle hold- 
ing a banner, and three upon each side of the stage.— 
At the conclusion of the song, one of the officers adyan- 
ced and placed a wreath upon the head of the sweet 
singer amid loud encores, and cheering. Butthe cream 
of the compliment was, that among the leaves of the 
wreath several $100 notes were found: Sam Patch 
said that ‘some things can bedone as well as others ;’ and 
we see that the people of Vicksburgh can be gallantand 
generous, as well as rigorous in enforcing Lynch law. 
2 
Tue KNICKERBOCKER-—The June No. of this 
work lies upon our table. It has been pronounced ‘the 
best nuinber of the best periodical in America.’ This is 
exalted praise, yet we believe the assertion just. The 
present number contains twenty-one original papers, be- 
sides numerous Literary notices. The Letters from 
Palmyra increase in interest. The Rescue, or the inun- 
dation of St, Petersburgh is an admirable sketch. 








Tue Mirror.—This is the titleof a fatherless semi- 
monthly, published at New-Brunswick, N. J. The 
Editor and publisher is extensively known among que- 
rists, being none other than the iuterogative pronoun 
Whom. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs,—‘Agon Pao’ shall appear 
in ournext. ‘H’ is always welcome. The compliment 
of ‘Homo Mirus’ 1s prettily done and well deserved.— 
The favors of ‘E’ are appreciated. . His selection shall 
appear in our next. 

————_—_—_—_—_— 
Summary of passing Events. 

High Life.—The Hon. Mrs. Nerton, so celebrated for 
the beauty of her prosaic diction, and sweetness of her 
poetry, has become the chere amie of Lord Melbourne 
Premier of England. Her busband and the noble par- 
amour have fought aduel. The latter was shot, though 
not mortally. What a comment upon morality in high 
places. 


Madame Celeste is said to be coining money at Phil- 
adelphia, by her dancing. She appears to have more 
brains in her heels than her supporters and admirers 
bave in their heads. 


Consumption.— 13,732 deaths have occurred at Phil- 
adelphia from consumption, from the year 1807 to 1835. 
This statement is made by Dr. Draper, who is lecturing 


in that city on the subject. 
—_____—_— ees 
MARRIED, 

At Hyde Park on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, Mr. Evsripce Fosrer, of this village, to 
Miss Satity ANN Baker, of the former place. 

In this village, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Nich- 
ols, Mr. Thomas Lockland, to Miss Jane Ann Romer. 

On Thursday morning, June 9, by the Rev. S A. Van 
Vranken, Mr. P. R. Cox, to Miss Carotineg, daughter 
of Frederick Woodruff. 

On Tuesdayevening, Jungtst., at the residence of 
Mr. Benjamin De Lamater, in the town of Hyde Park, 
by the Rev. Jas. B. Hardenburgh, of Rhinebeck, Mr. 

illiam M. Traver, to Miss Susan C. Neilson, both of 
the first mentioned place. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. William J. Eyer, Mr. 
Joun RevuseN TRAvER, to Miss HARRIET MAR. 
TIN Suop, both of Rhinebeck. 

ne 
DIED, 

At Aurelius, Cayugaco, N. Y., on Monday morning, 
6th inst., afier a short illness, Mr. Davip DELoNG, re- 
cently of Beekman, Dutches co, Mr. D. left this place 
with his family, about the first of May last, to settle 
on bis farm at Aurelius. By exposure and fatigue, on 
on his journey, he took cold, and on Monday last died 
of a bilious fever. He has left a wife and one child. 

In this village, on Tuesday the 7th inst. Mrs.SARAM 
TER Bush, in the 73d year of her age. 

In this village, on Wednesday the 8th inst, WILLIAM 
Hewry, son of Nathaniel H, H. and Malinda Hick- 
ock, aged 1 year, 3 months, and 2 days. 

Happy spirit thou art fled 
Where no grief can entrance find— 
Lulled to rest, the aching head, 
Soothed, the anguish of the mind. 
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° For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Messrs. Enrrors.—The following lines are respectfully, 
inscribed to your correspondent “‘H.”’ 
ACBROSTIC,. 





I’m pleased with the measures that flow from'thy lyre, 
So pious, so mild, and so sweet, 

Aurora, with all its majestic attire 

And all the fine things that the world do admire 

Can’t vie with thy numbers complete. 


How lovely the strains in “the bower of prayer,” 
Attracting so sweetly the soul, 

Rich treasures of mercy and happiness tliere 
Refresh mind and spirit, with heavenly fare, 
Imparting their charms to the whole,— 

Neglect not the gift which the Muses inspire 
Give out as it freely is given ; 

The strains of thy numbers will wake the desire 
Of thousands, to wish for, to love, and admire 
No object, less worthy than Heaven. 


June, 1836. Homo Mixus. 


‘SUES a 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


MY BIRTH PLACE, 


What sweet recollections my birth-place imparts! —- 
They steal o’er my soul and enrapture my heart ; 
In regions of fancy I often explore 
Those valleys and bowers, 
Green meadows and flowers ; 
A gazeon their charms and their maker adore. 
O when shall I greet thee, thou lovely retreat! 
And all the endearments of infancy meet. 


The far lonely cottage, the evergreen tree 
That waved o’er my head in my juvenile glee; 
My childhood companions that livened the green, 
“My father, my mother ; 
My sister, my brother,” 
And all the endearments of life’s morning scene. 
Nospot upon earth has attractions so sweet,— 
There all the fond objects of infancy meet. 
Poughkeepsie, 6th Mo. 1836, H. 
EER 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MY GROVE. 
When heaven’s soft impulse wakes the sleeping breeze, 
When vernal beauties blossom in ‘the trees, 
When nature spreads her silken carpet ronnd, 
And roseate brightness gilds the mantled ground, 
When fragrant locusts and green maples spread, 
And wave their graceful branches o’er my head, 
‘No spot on earth, where’er my footsteps rove, 
Can boast such sweetness as my shady grove. 


Poughkeepsie, 6th Mo., 1836. H. 
ammneme r=* ees 
From the Knickerbocker. 


THE WINDS AND THE FLOWERS, 


SONG OF THE WINDS, 
Our pinions droop with weariness, 
For thrice the globe we've spanned ; 
We’ ve swept the ice-plain’s drearines, 
And piled the desert’s sand, 
Since last, sweet flowers we rested on 
Your leaves of radiant hue, 
And drank from your rich nectar-cups 
The strength-renewing dew. 


We've bowed with mighty hurricanes 
The forest’s lofty pride,— 

O’er ocean’s winged leviathans 
We’ye poured its searchless tide : 

And now we come like conquerors, 
From scenes of death and doom, 

Oppressed with toil, and languishing 
For beauty and perfume. 


The garden’s painted wanderers 


The bees, those chartered plunderers, 
Are feasting on your charms ; 

But we’re no gaudy parasites, 
We wear no hidden sting,— 

The fragrance they but rob you of, 
Our cooling kisses bring- 

When shadeless noon distresses you, 
We'll flutter gently round, 

We'll dry the dew that presses yor 
At morning to the ground : 

We'll throw aside inconstancy, 
Enchained, for ever dwell, 

And in love’s sofiest whispering 
Our changeless passion tell. 


SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


‘Think you we know ye not, profligate levelers ? 
| Treachery lurks in your libertine kiss,— 
| Wo to the banquet at which you’ve been revelers, 
When you are sated with beauty and bliss ; 
Breathing around us scfily and leisurely, 
When from the South, summer tidings you bear, 
But, having rifled our heart’s fragrant treasury, 
Whirling, for pastime, our leaves in the alr. 





What though you swear your love’s an undying one,— 
Flatterers, have ye not often deceived ? 

If your ‘soft whisper’ shonld prove but a lying one, 
Would you not!augh that its breath we believed ? 

Bound by no law, save the law of oppressing us, 

| Olt your fierce wrath cuts us down as it raves ; 

E’en at the moment when gently caressing us, 
Do we net bow to your kisses liké slaves? 








| Yet so we love you, ye wild and capricious ones, 

| All this we’d bear,—for we fait when you roam,— 

|Gurlands of beauty, we’davine you, delicious ones, 

| If their light links would but bind you to home ; 

| Then should you drink perfumed dew from our chalices, 

Roying no more ’mid miasma and death ; 

Then sbould our hearts, that have ne’er known what 
malice is, 

Glow aud expand in your life-giving breath. 


The sounds grew more faint, ’till my ear ceased to drink 
them, 

And lo! I had slept in my vine-trelliced bower,— 

’Twas a dream, but a moral, let maidens bethink them, 

May even be drawn from a breeze or a flower. 


J. B. 





Lines addressed to a newly Marricd 
Pair. e 
I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun, 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one ; 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 


Isaw two summer currents 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While cimpling eddies play’d between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life’s last puise shall beat, - 
Like summer’s beam, andsummer’s stream, 
Float on in Joy; to mect 
A calmer sky, where storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 





THE TOOTH ACHE. 
I smoked twelve boxes of cigars, 
(Tis nothing but the truth,) 
I chewed tobacco full ten pounds, 
To sooth my aching tooth. 


I filled it up with epium, 
Late not any food, 

i swallowed quarts of ague drops, 
But ache my grinder would, 








Flit over you in swarms, — 








‘At last I said I’d have it out, 
And to the dentist went, 

But when I sat me in his chair, 
I vow I did repent. 


Spat when his bloody instruments 

Were ranged beforemy sight, 

I jumped full five feet from the floor, 
And yelled with all my might. 

“My friend,” said he, “Ill draw your tooth 
With less degree of pain 

Than any dentist in the town 5” 
Then sat me down again. 

Me took hold with his savage things— 
I uttered a loud_ery ; 

**Dear sir,” said he, “Til hurt you not”?— 
Dear sir,” said I, ‘you lie!” 


That horrid tooth of nine! 
The monster nearly broke my jaw, 
And charged me six and nine! 
So 


LINES ON HiMSELF; 
BY TOM WYNNE KING. 





Iam, perhaps, as you will say; 
A very curious creature ! 
For I ain changing every day, 
My name, my shape, my nature. 
Iam Tom King—and sdéam known, 
But is it not provoking; 
Whenever I to jest am prone, 
They tell me I am Jo-King. 


Though fat Iam as any bull, 
With aptitude for sinking— 
If I, by chance, seem rather dull, 
They swear thatl am Thin King, 
In figure, l am short and squat, 
Yetif with ladies walking, 
Tlaugh and chatter “and all that,’? 
They vow thatl am Tall-King. 


At night they do admit my claim, 
When Sol to rest is sinking ; 

They call me by my proper name, 
And say thatlam Wynne-King, 





A SONG, 


Thou sweetest of girls I do love thee, 
Most surely I cannot tell why, 
By the constellations above thee, 
It is not, it is not a lie. 
Thy image before mel keep, 
Beguiling the lone hours of day— 
Thou bauntest the dreams of my sleep, 
My dearest Floretta Gulay. 


The pout of thy lips; the light of thine eye, 
Are thrilling my bosom with pleasure— 
The glittering tear, and love-breathing sigh, 
Out-valuesold Ophir’s bright treasvre. 
I'l follow wherever you go, 
To England or Italy gay,— 
T’}} follow if e’en you’l bestow 
Your heart’s love, Floretta Gulay. 
ons e 
HIOPE AND WEMORY. 


As tlie wild waves of ocean glide, 
Aad life’s Geep waters flow, 

Hope’s foam-bells dance upon the tide, 
And meinory’s pearls below. 
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He pulld, he tugg’d—then out it came, 42, 














